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The Indians traded Manhattan Island to the Dutch for about $24. 


COINS are pieces of metal used as money. 
Money is anything—like shells, seeds, fur, or 
pieces of paper—that has a standard buying 
value. Before there were coins, or money, peo¬ 
ple got what they needed by trade, or barter. 
A man with a lot of fish might trade some for 
eggs, some for milk, some for com, or some for 
pots. Getting all these things to be traded to¬ 
gether at the right time and place was not 
easy. In modem days it is impossible. So the 
man with something to trade or sell accepts 
payment in money—either coins or paper. 
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A stater made of electrum Early gold coin 


THE FIRST COINS were made about 700 
years before Christ by the people of Lydia, an 
ancient kingdom of Asia Minor. They were 
oval pieces cut from bars of electrum, a mixture 
of silver and gold. Each bore a symbol and 
usually a mark showing its weight. 




Coin of Thrace, 
showing Alexander 
and the goddess 
Athena 


Coin of Sidon 
with a ship and 
a chariot 
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At about the same time the Greeks began to 
make coins. Each city or city-state made its 
own coins, and they competed to see who 
could create the most beautiful. Many Greek 
coins had designs on only one side. Some bore 
profiles of a god or a goddess. Others had pic¬ 
tures of chariots, ships, or animals. No two 
coins were ever exactly alike since they were 
made by hand with a hammer and a pimch on 
an anvil. Greek coins were accepted in trade 
throughout the ancient world. 


GREEK COINS 



Silver decadrachm of 
Syracuse. About 412 B.C. 
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Roman as 






ROMAN COINS date to about 300 B.C., when 
a bronze coin called an “as” was made. On one 
side was the two-faced Roman god Janus, the 
god of Beginning and Ending. On the other 
side was the Roman numeral I and the prow of 
a ship. The earliest of these coins weighed 
nearly a poimd each, but smaller sizes were 
made later. 

Bronze coin, showing 
emperor and arena 
where gladiators 
performed 
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The denarius, first Roman silver coin, was 
made about 200 B.C. The denarius was the. 
“penny” mentioned in the New Testament. 
The gold coin, or aureus, was first issued by Au¬ 
gustus Caesar, about 27 B.C. Roman coins, like 
those of the Greeks, displayed gods, goddesses, 
emperors, empresses, and important events. They 
tell much about Roman history. 


Aureus of 
Julius Caesar 


Follis of Constantine, 
popular during reign 
of Constantine the Great 


Denarius 
with profile 
of Julius 
Caesar 


Hercules 


Diana, 
goddess of 
hunt and 
a deer 


Romulus 

and 

Remus 
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COINS OF THE BIBLE The most famous 
coins of Biblical days were Roman. The Book 
of Mark 12:41-44 tells how there . . came a 
certain poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites. . . .” The mite was a small bronze or 
copper coin, and to this day, the giving of a 
“widow’s mite” means a small donation given 
at great sacrifice. 

The silver denarius bearing the likeness of 
Emperor Tiberius of Rome is often called the 
“tribute penny” after the story of Jesus in the 
Book of Mark 12:14-17. In the story, Jesus 
commanded the Pharisees to bring forth a 
penny and then told them to pay tribute, or 
taxes, due Caesar but to live their life for God. 

In the Book of Matthew 27:5 is the story of 
the betrayal of Jesus. The thirty pieces of silver 
paid to Judas may have been silver tetra- 
drachms from the Roman city-state of Tyre. 

Shekels, also mentioned often in the Bible, 

were ancient Hebrew coins. 
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Roman lepton, 
or “widow’s mite" 



Tribute Penny, 
bearing likeness 
of Emperor Tiberius 



Thirty Pieces 
of Silver, 
the Tetradrachm 
of Tyre 



Ancient Hebrew 
shekel 
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) CHINESE COINS are among the most an¬ 
cient. Some historians believe the Chinese used 
coins as early as 3000 B.C., even before the 
Lydians. Each of the many provinces issued its 
own coins. Most were made of bronze, a mixture 
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of copper and brass. 
Once the Chinese used 
knives for trading. 
Then they made minia¬ 
ture knives to be used 
as coins and finally 
only the circular end 
of the handle. Each 
had a center hole to 

Chinese dollar, with ship make it easy to String 

up for carrying. Chinese 

coins usually also had marks to indicate the 
value, the date, and the name or symbol of the 
province and the ruling feudal lord. Dragons, 
considered good-luck signs, were pictured on 
many early Chinese coins. 

Knifed-shaped money became the round “cosh" used in China today 
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SPANISH DOLLAR “Pieces of eight! Pieces of 
eight!” Long John Silver’s parrot shouted in 
Treosuts Island- A piece of eight was the 
Spanish dollar, or peso. It was worth eight 
Spanish reales (royals). Diiring the colonization 
of the Americas in the 1700 s and early 1800 s, 
the Spaniards made millions of these coins in 
Mexico City. Pirates raided the treasure ships 

on their way to Spain. 

Pesos were cut into pieces to make change. 

One cut, dividing the coin in half, made two 
12 
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Spanish milled 
dollar, or Piece of 
Eight 


Gold doubloon 

“four bit” pieces, each worth half a dollar. The 
halves were cut in two to make “two-bit” 
pieces, or quarters. Eight “bits,” tiny pie-shaped 
jj^^de a Avhole peso. C^ollectors rate 

these pesos among the most beautiful of all 
silver-dollar-size coins. 

Doubloons, gold coins worth about five pesos 
each, were in use at the same time. With 
“pieces of eight” they were familiar money in 
colonial America and are well known as pirate 
treasure. 

13 
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EARLY AMERICAN COINS Among the most 
famous of the early American coins were those 

minted in Boston when England still ruled the 
colonies. The Pine Tree Shilling was a small 
circular coin valued at one shilling. Made in 
1667-1684, the coin was one of several shillings 
picturing trees. The Rosa Americana was one 
of several made by England for the colonies. 

The first true coins of the United States were 
the Fugio cents, made privately in 1787. The 
metal came from the bands that held together 
the powder kegs sent by the French to the 
Americans and also from candlesticks, mugs, 
and tableware donated by individuals. 

Silver half dimes (first spelled dismes) were 
the first coins struck at the United States mint 
at Philadelphia, ordered by Congress to be 
built in 1791. Martha Washington is said to 
have given a silver set for the metal. By 1800, 
the Philadelphia mint was issuing nearly a doz¬ 
en different kinds of coins. 

14 
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Pine Tree 
Shilling, 
minted in 
Boston. 
(1652-1684) 



Rosa Americana, 
a two-pence 
piece made in 
England for use 
in the American 
colonies 
(1720’s) 



Fugio Cent, 
the first official 
coin of the U.S. 
(1787) 



Silver half dimes were first 
coins produced in the Phila¬ 
delphia mint. Liberty Flowing 
Hair design. 1794-1795 
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MODERN COINS date from the early 1800’s 
when the steam-powered coinage press was in¬ 
vented. Until that time most coins were either 
hand stamped or produced in a screw press in 
private shops commissioned by the government 
to make coins. Since 1800, coins have been 
made in large government-owned mints. 

Copper has been used for many centuries in 
making coins and is still popular. Pennies, for 
example, are an alloy of 95 percent copper 



Metals 

mixed 

naces, 

molds. 


are melted and 
(alloyed) in fur> 
then poured into 
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with 5 percent zinc. Silver and gold have a 
higher value than copper, and these softer met¬ 
als are combined with copper, usually about 10 
percent, to make the coins harder. 

The metal alloy is rolled into strips the exact 
thickness of the coins to be made. Then blank 
coins, or planchets, are stamped from these 
strips. These are sorted, and the good ones are 
polished, washed, and dried. Then they are 
ready to be minted. 


Cooled metal is rolled into 
strips of an exact thick¬ 
ness for coins to be minted. 
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Planchets, or 
coin blanks, 
are punched 
from metal 
strips. 


In minting, the planchets are first run 
through a roller that places a raised edge or 
rim on the coin blank. They are then weighed, 
and those that are either imderweight or over¬ 
weight are cast out for remelting. Next the 
planchets are placed in a ring or collar that 
holds the coin and at the same time “reeds” 

the edge with ribs. Dies then stamp the designs 
18 
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Press stamps 
designs on 
both sides of 
plonchets 



on both the “heads” (obverse) and “tails” (re¬ 
verse) sides of the coin at the same time. The 
“heads” side is generally the one that bears the 
date. A modem coin press may stamp out more 
than 5,000 coins an hour. The finished coins are 
inspected for defects, and bad ones are removed. 
The good ones are counted, bagged, and shipped 
to banks for distribution. 
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U.S. COPPER COINS In 1793 the first U.S. 
copper coin, the half cent, made its appear¬ 
ance. This is the smallest-value coin ever issued 
by our government, and it continued to be is¬ 
sued in different styles imtil 1857. If you have 
one, it can still be spent for its face value. 

A large copper cent, also first issued in 1793, 
was produced imtil 1857, with some changes in 
design over the years. In 1856 the smaller cent 



Liberty Cap 

half-cent 

1793-1797 



Chain Cent, 
first large 
copper cent 
1793 
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—the size now in use—first appeared. The first 
small pennies were made of 88 percent copper 
and 12 percent nickel and were known as 
“white cents.” Pennies have been issued in 
their present form—95 percent copper, 5 per¬ 
cent zinc—since 1864 except for 1943 when 
zinc-coated steel was used. A two-cent copper 
was made in 1864 but was discontinued in 
1873. 



Lincoln Head 
1909 to present 
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U.S. NICKEL COINS Nickel is rapidly replac¬ 
ing silver in the coinage of many nations and 
may one day replace silver in United States 
coins. It is harder and wears better than silver, 
an d combines well with other metals in alloys. 

Nickel was first used in United States coins 
in a three-cent piece issued from 1865 to 1869 
to replace a smaller silver three-cent piece. 
Made of German silver (an alloy of nickel, cop¬ 
per, and zinc), the coin was jokingly referred to 
as a three-cent nickel. 
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The five-cent piece introduced in 1866 to re¬ 
place the silver half-dime was made of an alloy 
of nickel and copper. It was the first coin to be 
called a nickel. Its design has been changed 
several times, but the JeflFerson nickel has been 
minted since 1938. The only other U.S. coins 
that have contained nickel were the Flying 
Eagle and early Indian Head cents (1859-1863). 
Both were called “white cents’’ and were made 
of small amounts of nickel alloyed with large 
amounts of copper. 



Indian Head 
or Buffalo 
Nickel 
1913-1938 


6 ^ 


Jefferson 
Nickel 
1938 to 
today 
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Liberty Flowing Hair 
half dime, 1794-1795 



Draped Bust 

half dime, 1796-1805 




Roosevelt Dime 
1946 to present 


U.S. SILVER COINS 

# 

Silver is the principal 
metal in U.S. coins and 
also in the coins of many 
other countries; In July, 
1965, President Johnson 
ordered a reduction in 
the amount of silver used 
in U.S. coins. Silver , was 
used in our three-cent 
coins from 1851 to 1873, 
in half dimes from 1794 
to 1873, in nickels from 
1942 to 1945, in dimes 
since 1796, in the twenty- 

r 

cent piece of 1875 to 
1878, quarters from 1796 
up to now, and half dol¬ 
lars and silver dollars 
from 1794 to today. 
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*^•^4 Washington 
j?] fc ■jquorter, since 

|B/i932 


Star three-cent 
piece, second 
smallest coin ever 
issued by U.S. 
1851-1873 


Twenty-cent piece 
1875-1878 


HALF DOLLARS 


Liberty Head 1892-1915 Franklin 1948-1963 Kennedy since 1964 




DOLLARS 


Bust 
1794-1839 

Peace 

1921- 
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Liberty Head 
Gold Dollar 
1849-1854 




Coronet Type 
Quarter Eagle 
($2.50) 
1840-1907 




Indian Headdress 
$3 Gold Piece 
1854-1889 


Flowing Hair 
$4 Gold Piece 
1879-1880 


U.S. GOLD COINS Gold has always been a 
highly prized metal. It was used in United 
States coins from the founding of the coimtry 
until 1933. That year all gold coins were sur¬ 
rendered to the U.S. Treasury Department. 
Gold coins are still highly valued by collectors. 

Gold coins were made with values of one 
dollar, two and a half dollars (quarter eagle), 
three dollars, four dollars (stella), five dollars 

(half eagle), ten dollars (eagle), twenty dollars 
26 
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Liberty Head 
Half Eagle ($5) 
1795-1804 





Indian Head 
Eagle ($10) 
1907-1933 



(double eagle), and fifty dollars (half-union). 
Small gold coins worth a quarter dollar and 
half dollar were made in California but were 
not popular. The Liberty Head gold dollar of the 
early 1800’s was smallest U.S. coins ever issued. 

27 



Liberty Standing 
Double Eagle ($20) 
1907-1933 
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ODDLY SHAPED MODERN COINS The fa¬ 
miliar shape of a coin is round, but many mod¬ 
em coins have other shapes—some of them odd 
and unusual. Some coins are oval, others are 
oblong. Canada’s five-cent piece is twelve-sided, 
a shape used by many other coimtries that ei¬ 
ther are or were possessions of Great Britain. 
And there are coins with six, eight, and ten 
sides. In Burma and India, some coins are 
diamond-shaped with roimded comers. Many na¬ 
tions of Asia, the South Pacific, and Africa have 
coins with scalloped edges. A number of coins 
of Japan and China have a hole in the center. 
The holes in the center may be round or square 
and were originally made so that the coins could 
be carried on a string. Countries make these 
oddly shaped coins to discourage counterfeiting 
and to make their coins easily recognized from 
those of neighboring countries. Or they may 
make them' to satisfy the personal desires or 
opinions of a country’s mler or his coin designers. 
28 
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Anna of India, 
with scalloped edge 


Rectangular 
centavo 
from Oaxaca, 
Mexico 


Square five-cent piece 
from Ceylon 






Twelve-sided Canadian nickel 


Diamond-shaped 
coin of Burma 


Oval Japanese coin 


round-holed coin 


Annam 

square-holed 

coin 
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ANIMALS ON COINS Ancieiit Greek coins 
used horses and other animals in their designs. 
Today, dogs, cows, elephants, giraffes, jaguars, 
lions, and enough others for an interesting 
money menagerie grace the coins of nations 
throughout the world. The U.S. buffalo nickel 
is a familiar animal coin. When first issued in 
1913, the buffalo was standing on a mound. 



Australian penny 
with kangaroo 



Australian 
shilling 
ram 


Canadian 
twenty-five 
cent piece 
with caribou 



Irish half-crown 
with horse 
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That same year it was also made with the 
buflFalo on level ground and was issued in this 
design until 1938. An oddly struck series in 
1937 at the Denver mint made the buffalo ap¬ 
pear to have only three legs. The Irish used a 
bull on their one-shilling piece, a hare on the 
three pence, a horse on the half crown, and a 
wolfhound on the six pence. A Canadian five- 




South African 

five-shilling 

piece 

with springbok 


Italian 
10-lire 
with 
winged 
horse 


Ceylon elephant coin 


U.S. 

buffalo 

nickel 
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cent piece shows a beaver; their 25-cent coin, a 
caribou. A kangaroo appears on an Australian 
penny, a ram on the shilling. New coins from 

Australia show a frilled lizard, echidna (spiny 
anteater), and a platypus—all symbolic of 
that island continent. A springbok is on a five- 
shilling piece from South Africa. The Italian 
five lire has a porpoise. 

Birds have also been used on many coins. 

They range from the flightless kiwi of the New 
Zealand florin to the gaily feathered peacock 
on the half rupee of Burma. The giant condor 
graces the ten-peso coin of Chile, while the ea¬ 
gle appears on all U.S. coins above 10 cents. 

Birds on coins in other coxmtries include the 
32 
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dove on the Japanese five sen, the grouse on 
the Norwegian two ore, a hen on the Irish 
penny, a wren on the British farthing, and the 
quetzal pictured on Guatemalan coins. An 
early Greek coin showed an owl, the traditional 
symbol of wisdom. 




Irish penny with hen 


Owl on 

Athenian tetradrachm 
478-336 B.C. 


Burmese rupee 
with peacock 


New Zealand 
florin, with kiwi 


U.S. peace 
dollar 
1921-1928 
and 

1934-1935 
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COMMEMORATIVE COINS honor a partic¬ 
ular place, person, or event in history. Many 
nations issue coins of this sort. They are usually 
very beautiful, and most are made of silver in 
the half-dollar size. 

In Israel, a commemorative coin is issued 
each year honoring an event in the nation s 
young history. Both Japan and Austria have is¬ 
sued commemorative coins on the Olympics. 
Commemoratives are often sold at a premium. 

The United States has issued 48 commemora¬ 
tive half dollars, one quarter, one silver dollar, and 
several gold coins. These coins have commemo¬ 
rated such places and events as the Oregon 
Trail traveled by the pioneer settlers of the 
West, the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
Roanke Island, Virginia, and the Columbian 
Exposition of 1892. Christopher Columbus, La¬ 
fayette, Daniel Boone, George Washington Car¬ 
ver, and Booker T. Washington are among the 

persons honored by these coins. 
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Front 


U.S. 

COMMEMORATIVE 

COINS 


HALF DOLLARS 


Roanoke Island 



Back 


I 


Lewis and 
Clark 
one-dollar 
gold 




Booker T. Washington 


Battle of Gettysburg 


Oregon Trail 



Isabella 

quarter 



dollar 
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Maria 

Theresa Thaler 


MARIA THERESA, empress of Axistria 
from 1740 to 1780, had a large silver coin 
struck bearing her likeness. The coin became so 
popular that she ordered millions to be made. 
All bore the date 1780. For many years the sil¬ 
ver Maria Theresa thaler was the only legal 
coin used in many Near East countries. Austria 
still makes this coin, and it still bears the date 
1780—indeed a tribute to the empress. 

The word “thaler” came from Joachimsthal, 
an Austrian village where silver was mined. Sil¬ 
ver coins of the dollar size produced there 
were called Joachimsthalers, meamng dollars 
of Joachimsthal.” Eventually they were simply 
called “thalers”-and from thaler came dollar. 
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TOKENS are not coins but pieces of metal 
used to take the place of oflBcial coins. “Hard 
times tokens” were issued from 1832 to 1844 
when business was bad. Private companies 
made tokens during coin shortages in California 
in Gold Rush days. Hundreds of towns and 
many states made token coins dvuring the Civil 
War, and the U.S. Government even authorized 
use of postage stamps for money. Political can¬ 
didates often put out tokens with slogans, and 
stores issue tokens for souvenirs or for special 
purchases. Many bus and subway lines use 
tokens for fares. 


“Hard times token" 



Bus fare token 


A 


. 1 

y \ 


' t 

1 . ; * 

i ' ’» ♦ 

. s 


► i ’ 

‘ J 


. y 

■ 

r 


Advertising token 
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CURIOUS MONEY of many kinds has been 
used by people throughout the world. The 
teeth of dogs, bears, elks, wild boars, sharks; 
and other animals have had buying power or 
trading value, like money. Stones, brightly col¬ 
ored shells, beads, and bones have also been 
used. The people of Malacca made a money 
tree with round pieces of tin for leaves that 
could be broken oflF and spent as needed. Egyp¬ 
tians used rings as a form of money, while the 
Africans could buy things with the bristles from 

elephants’ tails. 
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Egyptian ring money 


ElepKant-tail 
bristles, used 
for money in 
West Africa 
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A medium-sized Yap 
coin. Some were three 
times this size. 


26" 120 LBS. 


THE PACIFIC The tiny 


island of Yap in the South Pacific once had un¬ 
usual stone symbols of wealth. The stones were 
dug from faraway islands and floated on rafts 
and canoes to Yap. There they were ham¬ 
mered into a round shape, and a hole was cut 
in the center. Some of the larger stones weighed 
several tons. Small stones were worn as a neck¬ 
lace. These stone coins represented a family’s 
wealth, credit, or buying power, but they were 
not exchanged with each purchase. 

Chinese tea money consisted of tea leaves 

and sawdust pressed into a solid bar, or brick. 

Ax-shaped money was once used in. Mexico, 

where earlier the .^tecs bought things with 

small gold figures. 
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Siberian tea money 


Ax money of Mexico 

Aztec gold 
figurine money 
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WAMPUM of the Indians in eastern North 
America was made of beads cut from shells of 
a marine clam. The beads were strung into 
strands, then fastened together to make belts or 
bands. The symbolic patterns of the belts re¬ 
corded a tribe’s important events, such as a 
pledge or a treaty. White beads generally sig¬ 
nified peace, health, and wealth. Dark beads 
meant war, sickness or sorrow, and death. The 
length and width of the belt also had meanings. 
Later, the Dutch and the English gave wam¬ 
pum a standard value as money in trading. The 
dark beads were usually twice as valuable as 

the white. 

Strings of tusk or tooth shells, often with 
glass trade beads, were used in trading by In 
dians in western North America. Colorful mon¬ 
ey cowrie shells were a kind of money in both 

Africa and Asia. 

Money cowrie, 
found in the Western 
Pacific Ocean 

42 
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Northern 

quahog 

shell 


Wampum beads (enlarged) 


striped 


Section of 

William 

Penn 

wampum 

belt 


Tusk shells 
strung with 
trade beads 
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Wax-paper 
coin envelope 


tube for 
coins of 
one kind 


Plastic coin case 
for individual coin 


COIN COLLECTING is a hobby of some 10 
million Americas. You can start a coin collec¬ 
tion from the coins in your pocket, purse, or 
piggybank. Some collectors specialize in coins 
of a particular denomination. Others build a 
collection of coins with particular designs, such 

as animals or profiles of people. Some collect 
only ancient coins. 

Coins can be stored in plastic tubes, holders, 

or envelopes made especially for this pxupose. 

Some may be put in separate display cases. 

Collectors are careful to handle their coins only 

by the edges to keep from tarnishing them. 
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Coin collectors judge the value of coins by 
their condition, age, the number minted, and 
the demand for the coin. The mint mark, show¬ 
ing where the coin was made, is important to 
collectors. Sometimes only a few of a common 
coin were minted in one mint, making these 




Location of mint marks vary. 
Those on some comon coins 
are shown here. D stands for 
Denver Mint; P for Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Buffalo nickel 


Jefferson 


Liberty Standing 
half dollar 
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especially valuable. Special terms are used by 
collectors to describe a coin’s condition. Proof 
coins, minted especially for collectors, have a 
polished surface. An uncirculated coin is brand 
new and shows no signs of use. A coin showing 
only very slight signs of wear is extremely fine. 
A fine coin shows signs of wear. A good coin is 
worn, but its design is still very plain. A fair 
coin is extremely worn. 
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Here are some questions you con answer if you 
have studied this book. The pages where the 
answers will be found are listed at the end. 

1 What is a coin? 

2 Where are coins made? 

3 What is a commemorative coin? 

4 What were Pine Tree Shillings? 

5 How was wampum first used by the Indians? 

6 What was the smallest-value U.S. coin ever issued? 

7 What were “pieces of eight?*’ 

8 How did the ancient Greeks make their coins? 

9 What was a denarius? 

10 Who was Maria Theresa? 

11 Who were the first people to make coins? 

12 What is unusual about an anna? 

13 What unusual “money** was used on Yap Island? 

14 How could the money be spent off a Malacccwi 

money tree? 

15 What are coin blanks called. 

16 Whose profile appears one the latest U.S. half 

dollar? 

17 What coin was known also as the tribute penny?” 
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18 What country once used knife-shaped money? 

19 What are the "reeds” on a coin? 

20 What made the Denver buffalo nickel of 1 937 

valuable? 

21 What were "hard times tokens?" 

22 What metal is replacing silver in many coins? 

23 What is a proof coin? 

24 Which is the obverse side of a coin? 

25 When was silver used in nickels? 


ANSWERS: 1 (p. 3), 2 (p. 16), 3 (p. 34), 4 (p. 14), 5 
(p. 42), 6 (p. 20), 7 (p. 1 2), 8 (p. 5), 9 (p/)/ ^ J (P; 36)/ 
11 (p. 4), 12 (p. 29), 13 (p. 40), 14 (P* 38)/ J 5 P. 

17) 16 (p. 25), 17 (p. 8), 18 (p. 11), 19 (p. 18), 20 

(p. 31), 21 (p. 37), 22 (p. 22), 23 (p. 46), 24 (p. 19), 
25 (p. 24). 
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Robert Doremus, W. T. Mars, George and Marita Sandstrom, 

Al Schmidt, 
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DEAN’S QUIZ-ME BOOKS 
A series for young readers...Read the 
fascinating text...Then test your know¬ 
ledge with the list of questions at the 
end,of each book...Prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
noted authority on science education. 
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